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REMINISCENCES’ 


Cicero must have had a sunny streak of opti- 
mism in his make-up, when, after achieving polit- 
ical failure, enduring a disappointing family life, 
losing his beloved daughter Tullia, he was able, 
as he approached perilously near to assassination, 
to praise so enthusiastically old age. (To be sure 
he had not lived to experience the filibuster, the 
sympathetic strike, and the atomic bomb!) Per- 
haps, if the sage of Astura, like the present 
speaker, had lasted well into the octogenarian 
decade, he would have added to the perquisites 
of senectitude which he specifically enumerates, 
viz. : salutari, appeti, decedi, assurgi, deduci, con- 
suli—also recordari. I suppose the reason why 
I am standing before you tonight is to perform 
exactly that function of reminiscence. So, if I 
turn the binoculars of memory back forty years, 
we may be able to get a few intimate glimpses of 
some of the outstanding figures in the group 
which was then carrying the burden of the 
Classics in New England. 

In the spring of 1906 Messrs. Heidel, J. W. 
Hewitt, and Harrington were finishing their first 
year together in the faculty of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, their contemporaneous advent having 
wrung from the serious lips of our Professor 
Rice the humorous comment that apparently the 
Classics at Wesleyan were ‘going to H’! All 
three of us journeyed to Springfield, to meet the 
141 other Classicists who gathered at Cooley’s 
Hotel on this historie occasion. Mr. Coffin, who 


was unable to attend that meeting, also claims 
charter membership. At this convenient rendez- 
vous adjacent to the railroad station I was very 
much at home, having for nearly three years, now 
more than sixty years ago, slept in the hotel 
about five hours and taken breakfast every Mon- 
day morning in term time, while holding down 
two jobs somewhat over one hundred miles apart. 
Those were the days of the huge drafty old train 
shed and the well-stocked restaurant supplied 
with a truly Epicurean lobster salad, now recol- 
lected by but a few travelers. 

Of those 144 Classical enthusiasts about thirty 
were from Connecticut, of whom at least five 
survive today, the other four being Messrs. Bun- 
nell and Robinson, and Misses Larkin and 
O’Flaherty. Messrs. Plimpton and Delano and 
Miss O’F laherty, students in my classes at Wes- 
leyan in 1889-1891, are still with us. Of the 
whole group probably twenty-five are still alive 
(four here today). On the second day the meet- 
ing moved to the Central High School, where 
Walter MeDuffee was the active and _ efficient 
person who came to be known as a leading sec- 
ondary-school man in New England, and whose 
collaboration, years later, I was to enjoy in pre- 
paring a Latin textbook designed to re-shape 
somewhat the technique of teaching Latin prose 
literature to young students. 

You will remember that this Association came 
into being as a result of the concern of Professor 
John H. Hewitt, of Williams College, about the 
status of Greek in New England education, a 
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concern, alas! all too well justified. Vague and 
as yet scarcely whispered anxiety about Latin 
also evidently already existed. Professor Hewitt 
had good reason to be pleased when he attended 
the first meeting of an organization which he had 
not himself visualized in the first place, and in 
which, with characteristic modesty he declined to 
assume any leadership. But his career, fine 
qualities, and devotion to Greek were well set 
forth by his colleague, Professor Howes, in a 
memorial address given at our Annual Meeting 
in 1921. My own first acquaintance with Pro- 
fessor Hewitt was at one of those delightful mid- 
summer meetings of the American Philological 
Association in the haleyon days when one vaea- 
tioned on some college campus, bunked in a fra- 
ternity house, and perhaps was taken to see the 
sights of the neighborhood. I found myself 
paired in a room with a tall figure of whom I 
saw nothing till | was awakened in the morning 
hours by the steady, slow, and rhythmic scrape 
of an old-fashioned razor on a strop. It seemed 
to me to last a long time; but at any rate it 
introduced me to a gentleman of the old school, 
and, as it happened, a member of my own college 
fraternity. In the only paper Professor Hewitt 
ever presented before the Association he said: 
‘The training which our youth most need is not 
that which will encourage, but that which will 
hold in check the spirit of commercialism by 
which the American people are animated.’ 
Professor Howes himself, as chairman of the 
organizing committee, had been more active in 
bringing the infant Association to birth, and his 
manifest executive ability led promptly to his 
selection as Secretary, an office which he adorned 
for more than a dozen years. The Secretary of 
all such associations is expected to carry the re- 
sponsibility of keeping them as going concerns. 
This executive ability of Howes was recognized 
as well by the Government, which translated him 
for a couple of years to the Fuel Administration 
in Washington. I remember in those days my 
appealing as President of our Twentieth Century 
Club to him to explain why Middletown, being 
on tide-water convenient to New York and other 
distributing ports, was unable to get what seemed 


reasonable rates on anthracite coal. I received 


- a long letter carefully setting forth the situation 


as he saw it from headquarters. (I admit, how- 
ever, that he was less convincing in expounding 
the mysteries of big business than when eluci- 
dating a puzzle in Greek !) 

A much more intimate and delightful memory 
is that of a day which we spent together near the 
coast of Latium, walking under genuine Italian 
skies in January, 1913, over the green and 
springy meadows from Carroceto to ancient 
Ardea, where in imagination we joined with 
Vergil in the romantic events of pre-Roman days, 
when Aeneas, Turnus, and their embattled hosts 
clashed in mortal combat, while Jupiter; Juno, 
and Venus argued about their destinies. We 
wandered over the old Latin agger, inspected the 
fine remains of opus quadratum, and mused on 
the wretched degeneracy into which the main 


‘gate, as well as the rest of the city itself, had 


fallen. 

When late in November, 1926, I was in Hong- 
kong, Howes was there, as it happened, in one 
of the brief pauses of the Student World Cruise, 
and we had a joyful reunion. I gained the im- 
pression that if, when he signed up as Dean of 
the floating college, he had known that it was to be 
coeducational, he would probably have declined 
the job. Life on shipboard, where the young 
males and females have no opportunity of even 
temporary escape from their mutual fascinations, 
has peculiar perils and would infallibly be 
most trying to a Dean! 

Professor Charles D. Adams was elected the 
first President of our Association. Many of us 
hold his tall and urbane personality in fond re- 
membrance. If vou can transport yourselves 
back a generation, you Will realize that to begin 
Greek in college was then still, in New England, 
Classical heterodoxy. Before long it became a 
live question, and I had occasion ‘to consult 
Adams as to how it worked and how he actually 
felt about it. In my letter files is a reply, under 
date of March 15, 1911, to queries which I had 
put to him. Of his beginners he writes: ‘Not 
more than three or four in any class reach Fresh- 
man Greek, and seldom more than one goes as 
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far as Sophomore Greek. Two or three all told 
(in eight years) have carried Greek through 
their course and made a success of it. Several 
have done enough to enable them to take up 
Greek in their theological course after gradu- 
ation.’ 

After mentioning several difficulties which he 
had encountered, he continues: ‘Yet I am not 
ready to give up the experiment. So far as I 
can see, we shall in the end have to depend 
largely, as the western institutions already do, on 
men whom we prepare ourselves. The decrease 
in Freshmen who bring Greek is so rapid that 
I see no hope for Greek from the schools; we are 
by no means at the worst yet: that is coming 
when our schools have as a rule principals who 
have no Greek and no sympathy with its study.’ 

How truly prophetic were these words we do 
not need to be told. Yet we had not begun to 
think seriously what was preparing for Latin. 
Now we know that the words which I wrote in 
the committee report of 1924 for presentation 
to the Committee on Entrance Requirements of 
the New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools have been literally fulfilled: 
‘The proposal to require only two years of each 
of two foreign languages, or three years of one 
foreign language, would promptly reduce school 
Latin to two years and shortly prove the ruin 
of Latin study in New England public schools 
and New England colleges, since universal ex- 
perience shows that two years of Latin are a mere 
preliminary, and intrinsically of comparatively 
little value. Such a result would work inealeu- 
lable harm to our whole system of education, as 
well as to the purity of the English language.’ 
(Incidentally, however, it might be remarked, the 
two perhaps most popular words in the army 
testify to the unconscious persistence of Latin, 
‘damn’ being a direct derivative, and ‘Hell’ a 
cognate of the Latin celare.) If, indeed, it is 
settled that most school students of Latin will 
have only two years of it, we Classicists have a 
definite and immediate problem on our hands, 
and not insoluble. Instead of sticking obsti- 
nately to the old program of grammar and Caesar, 
those two years must have an entirely new course 


mapped out, one that will combine the essentials 
of Latin grammar, and the kinship of English 
and Latin words, with a larger variety of inter- 
esting reading and more emphasis on the human 
side, so that at the end of the two years the boys 
and girls will not think of them as wasted in a 
boresome and profitless study, but rather as in- 
trinsically valuable and stimulating to further 
investigation. 

The aforesaid ‘binoculars of memory’ in the 
hands of an old man sometimes exaggerate the 
magnitude of the figures seen at the big end of 
the glass, but you will not hesitate to grant, I 
am sure, that there were ‘giants’ among us forty 
years ago. Certainly one of them was that Greek 
hero, Thomas Day Seymour. I can see him 
vividly now in his aery in the tower of Phelps 
Hall, presiding over the Classical Department at 
Yale, dividing his time between Greek archaeol- 
ogy, the writing of memorable books, and meticu- 
lously, in the absence of secretary and type-ma- 
chine, and patiently penning pages of longhand 
in reply to questions that I had probably too 
thoughtlessly propounded. Seymour had been 
chairman of the preliminary meeting of Greek 
professors who met in Boston in October of the 
previous year, and as such had named the com- 
mittee to launch the new Association, with Howes 
as chairman. On that committee was among 
others, Professor Gulick, who happily is still with 
us, and the genial Harley Roberts, who was chair- 
man of the committee on a constitution. Any- 
body who has in recent years visited Taft School 
must have gained from the Harley Roberts me- 
morial room there some realization of how much 
he meant for many years to secondary-school edu- 
cation in New England. Only onee did Seymour 
himself appear on our programs, when, in 1907, 
at Andover he read a paper on ‘Present Problems 
in Homeric Studies.’ 

Another member of the Yale faculty, however, 
Thomas D. Goodell, with characteristic vision 
and accuracy of detail, presented the leading 
paper of the first meeting, entitled ‘Our Problem 
and a Platform,’ a paper so masterly that the 
executive committee expressed regret at not be- 
ing able to print it in full. A prominent con- 
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temporary of Seymour was J. Irving Manatt, 
of Brown, who helped exalt the archaeological 
tone of the meeting by his talk on ‘Some Impres- 
sions of Knossos,’ while Professor Burton, of 
Dartmouth, gave an account of ‘Recent Exeava- 
tions in the Forum.’ 

Not less important items on that first program 
were the papers by the well-known secondary- 
school teachers Willard Reed, of Cambridge, who 
spoke on ‘The Change of Emphasis in Classical 
Teaching,’ out of his rich experience, and Charles 
H. Forbes of Andover, who not only talked about 
‘The Classical Teacher’s Working Library,’ but 
also turned over to the Secretary for printing in 
the first Bulletin of the Association ‘Suggested 
Beginnings’ for such a library, a list doubtless 
of untold value to many a teacher. Forbes was 
our first Vice-President and our second Presi- 
dent. I shall always remember fondly the happy 
circumstance of rooming with him at the Bow- 
doin meeting in 1936. Most of you have prob- 
ably seen the notable Vergil coileetion which he 
left to Phillips Andover. 

I may not tarry to mention every item on this 
first program. <A few of those who took part on 
that occasion are still on our roll, as well as sev- 
eral others then present who have been constant 
attendants through the years. But I must not 
fail to recall that my colleague William Arthur 
Heidel brought us then an account of the forma- 
tion of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West, which had antedated our own organization 
by a year. One feature of their plans which he 
reported was adopted by us, ie., the regular 
devotion of a part of the annual program to the 
discussion of practical pedagogical problems. 

Both my colleagues at Wesleyan, Heidel and 
Will Hewitt, were younger than I; yet Provi- 
dence has spared me to speak of them here years 
after they have left us for the world of spirits. 
Both were devoted to Classical study, especially 
Greek, but they were quite different in tempera- 
ment. Heidel derived his greatest pleasure from 
research and writing, especially in the somewhat 
abstruse realms of the pre-Soeraties, for which he 
had been profoundly inspired by his friend Pro- 
fessor Diels, of the University of Berlin. Hewitt 


was a most intensely active human being, in 
teaching, reading with pencil in hand, in his con- 
tacts with people, in athletics. In fact, I have 
always remained convinced that his premature 
death was due to heartstrain induced by his vio- 
lent agility in handball and other recreations. 
I am reminded that in his delightful correspon- 
dence when abroad he once wrote me thus from 
Athens: ‘I am living the life of a flea, tho’ I 
really don’t know how a flea looks or feels’ (mar- 
velous testimony from a traveler in southern 
Europe!). I suspect, however, that his activity 
in hopping around from place to place allowed 
him secant time for writing letters. Hence his 
notorious lack of productive work and literary 
output. But Hewitt did not really lack ‘literary 
output,’ and could keep his nose close to the 
erindstone when he was editor of the American 
Philological Association. 

Another professor who belonged to the Wes- 
leyan tradition was Thomas B. Lindsay, whose 
father taught my father Latin, who in turn 
taught Lindsay the son, who was long in the fac- 
ulty of Boston University, a gentleman of polish, 
and editor of several Latin textbooks. His wife, 
one of the Hubbard clan of Middletown, graci- 
ously bestowed on me after the death of her hus- 
band, some of the most prized books of his library, 
including two early ineunabula. 

Finally, let me mention briefly four well-re- 
membered names which are all initialed with the 
letter B. Josiah Bridge was probably the most 
insistent and persistent devotee of Greek that the 
Association ever had. I can visualize him now as 
he was pleading with vital intensity for it. The 
genial Babbitt, and the long-efficient and pro- 
ductive Barss were with us till recently, and their 
memory is still green. 

With Francis Kingsley Ball I was pleasantly 
associated many years ago in the University of 
North Carolina, and learned then of his meticu- 
lous devotion to accuracy. Mrs. Ball used to 
complain that if in the middle of the night a 
question arose in his mind concerning the spell- 
ing or pronunciation of an English word, he 
would jump up and consult Webster’s Un- 
abridged, before he could again contentedly relax 
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in sleep. I recall the intensity with which he 
argued with a professional secretary whether a 
colon or a comma should succeed the opening 
address of a letter. In our extensive correspon- 
dence he signed himself ‘ Einstein,’ and addressed 
me as ‘Dear Uncle.’ In recent years he was not 
often in our midst, but was rather to be found 
in his office in Boston, where I occasionally en- 
joyed intimate social converse with him as he 
edited, revised, and perfected the textbooks 
which you and innumerable other teachers use 
from day to day. On the last one of these ocea- 
sions I was startled at the positiveness with 
which he proclaimed his adoption of the Baconian 
authorship of the famous Shakespeare contro- 
versy ; indeed, knowing the possibilities of such 
obsessions, I was really alarmed, and changed 
the subject as soon as possible. Whether this 
question was actually what broke down his men- 
tality, I do not know; but when next I saw him, 
in his home in Brookline, among his beloved 
books, his memory was gone, and he could not tell 
me, without consulting his nurse, whether Mrs. 
Ball was stiil alive. 

It has been no part of my purpose in these 
reminiscences to mention individually those of us 
who survive; but I cannot resist the impulse to 
break over that rule long enough to express our 
thankfulness that Miss Caverno and Miss Walton 
are still with us, after having several times taken 
part in our annual programs and served as 
officers of the Association. 

Great changes have taken place in our New 
England Classical world during the last forty 
years, many of them disheartening. May I, in 
closing, express the hope that at the close of an- 
other similar period some of you will be remem- 
bered as having successfully handed on the torch 
and having perhaps finally won what at times has 
seemed a losing race against the Philistinism 
which does not appreciate the prizes involved. 
Let us not lose heart! The ancient Classics have 
lived through several cycles of alternate exalta- 
tion and depression. Their undying worth and 
beauty must again receive more appreciative 
recognition in our educational system. 


NOTE 


1From a talk delivered before the Fortieth Meeting 
of the Classical Association of New England at St. 
George’s School, Middletown, Rhode Island, March 29 
and 30, 1946. 
Karu P. HAarrincton 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 
Prepared under the supervision of Professor Charles T, 
Murphy of Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


WILLIAMS, PHYLLIS L. Amykos and the Dioskouroi. 
The statues of the ‘Boxer’ and of the ‘Hellenistic Ruler’, 
though of the same scale and discovered near together in 
the Baths of Constantine, have never been considered as 
parts of a single group. The ‘Boxer’, however, fits ad- 
mirably the description of Amykos in Theokritos’ Hymn 
to the Dioskouroi, and the ‘ruler’, with his characteristic 
youthful beard, is equally suitable as a Dioskouros. If 
so, he must be Kastor, and there was, then, in the original 
group, a figure of Polydeukes, to whom Amykos has 
turned to speak. From an inscription on Kastor, it ap- 
pears likely that the group was set up in the late 50’s 
of the first century B.c. II. 
AJA 49 (1945) 330-47 


WILLIAMS, PHYLLIS L. Note on the Interpretation of 
the Ficoroni Cista. The representation of the episode of 
Amykos and the Dioskouroi should be treated as one long 
panoramic scene and a short tailpiece. When so con- 
sidered, the figures, apart from those of barbarians and 
divinities, can confidently be identified with the twelve 
Argonauts named in Pindar’s fourth Pythian Ode; about 
half of them can be identified individually. The appear- 
ance of a Silenus in the tailpiece, and of satyrs in a 
similar scene on a hydria suggests that the iconography 
of the episode may to some extent have been influenced by 
the drama. Il. 

AJA 49 (1945) 348-52 


(Walton) 


(Walton) 


EPIGRAPHY. PAPYROLOGY. PALAEOGRAPHY 


CoLLaRtT, P. Les Fragments des Tragiques Grecs sur 
Papyrus. Complete list to date: 155 fragments, location, 
length, general character, publication data. 1-65 from 
extant plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides; 66-118 
from lost plays of the three; 119-55 from other tragie 
poets, known and unknown; in all, 10 fragments of 
Aeschylus, 23 of Sophocles, 95 of Euripides, including 
several whole scenes previously unknown, notably from 
Niobe of Aeschylus, "Lyvevtat of Sophocles, and Antiope 
of Euripides. Summary of contributions of these frag- 
ments to our knowledge of ancient tragedy, with special 
emphasis on: (1) significant additions to subject of satyr 
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plays; (2) clear evidence of striking preference for Eurip- 
ides in Egypt, and for special popularity of Medea, 
Orestes, and Phoenissae. Analysis of dates reveals largest 
number were from 38rd and 2nd centuries B.c., then sharp 
drop until 2nd century A.D., marked increase in 2nd and 
8rd centuries, followed by great decline from 4th to 8th 
centuries. Observations on geographical distribution of 
finds. 
RPh 17 (19438) 5-386 
Cotuart, P. Les Papyrus Littéraires Latins. List of 
known documents, inclusive of earlier lists and brought up 
to date; notes on content, dates, publication; 90 items, 
alphabetically arranged, from first to 7th centuries. Dis- 
cussion of reasons for paucity of Latin documents com- 
pared with Greek, stressing different attitudes and in- 
terests of Romans in Egypt from those of Greeks; some 
increase in proportion of Latin documents from end of 
3rd century. Few new items, and those of little literary 
interest; 30 out of 90 are Vergilian, revealing greater 
interest in den. I-LV; Cicero earliest Latin author found ; 
Sallust, Livy, and others, fragments of school texts and 


(Taylor ) 


exercises. 
RPh 15 (1941) 112-28 
Dain, A. Le Parisinus Gr. 2522. Copy of Laurentia- 
nus LV-4, valuable corpus of military technology which 
reached Italy from the East in 1494. The form, content, 
and history of this copy, which includes treatise of Aeneas 
Tacticus and others. The ms., of the 16th century, first 
utilized by Kéchly and Riistow for the Griechische Kriegs- 
schriftsteller, 1853. Analysis indicating copy made di- 
rectly from Laurentianus original and utilized before the 


(Taylor) 


original. 
RPh 15 (1941) 21-8 (Taylor) 
Daux, GrorGes. Note sur le Reglement des Mystéres 
d’Andanie. IG V, 1390. Critical discussion of several 
problems of text, suggested restorations, interpretations 
involved, as of function of lipXovres and administrative 
procedure. 
RPh 16 (1942) 58-62 (Taylor) 
FeyeL, M. Sur Quelques Inscriptions Attiques de la 
Premiére Moitié du IVe Siécle. Observations on several 
well-known documents, largely concerned with conferring 
civic rights and privileges on foreigners. Among others, 
discussion of texts bearing on judicial procedure in second 
Athenian Empire; rejeetion of usual restorations which 
support theory of Athenian appropriation of courts 
originally federal. Discussion of date of status of 
isoréAca Of Lysias: his services to democracy unre- 
warded, possible allusions and implications of this in 
specifie passages. 
RPh 19 (1945) 116-61 
JONES, Wepper. Where Are the Prickings? 
The ‘prickings’ are small punctures on the pages of 
manuscripts to guide the ruling of horizontal text-lines 
and vertical lines which bound the text on each side. The 


(Taylor) 


study of these in manuscripts from ta. A.D. 300 to A.D. 
1300 shows that their use varies from country to country, 
from century to century, from scriptorium to secriptorium, 
and even from scribe to scribe. They are of interest, 
therefore, to palaeographers seeking objective criteria 
for dating or placing manuscripts. Jones finds that the 
position of certain of these prickings is particularly help- 
ful in identifying manuscripts as being later than A.D. 
450, prior to A.D. 800, and of Visigothie or Insular origin. 
TAPA 75 (1944) 71-86 (Bourne) 


Lerat, L. Une Loi de Delphes sur les Devoirs des En- 
fants envers leurs Parents. Inv. 6207. Inseription found 
in 1937 below west portal of sanctuary of Apollo; de- 
scription, text, discussion of text. Historical analysis: 
(a) convineing evidence that inscription was set up under 
archon Hierondas, late in 4th or early in 3rd century, but 
that law was probably enacted earlier and for some 
reason given special emphasis at this time; (b) terminol- 
ogy and procedure: Gyopa TéAEos older term for regular 
assembly at Delphi, later called Evvopos éxxAnoia, further 
evidence that term denoted plenary assembly; inclusion of 
number of votes noted here and in two other official in- 
scriptions of Delphi, measure of concern to stress validity 
and importance of decree; quorum rule very probable, es- 
timated at about 500; no clue here for estimate of popu- 
lation; (¢) comparison of these provisions commanding 
support of parents by children, with similar and more ex- 
plicit laws in Athens, and with recommendations in 
Plato’s Laws; severity of punishment for negligence indi- 
cated here by reference to imprisonment, rarely prescribed 
for free men, except lowest criminals; wide judicial 
powers of ‘ Boulé’ indicated here and confirmed by other 
inscriptions. 


RPh 17 (1943) 62-86 (Taylor) 


MALININE, MICHEL. Le Surnom ‘ Tryphon’ de Ptolémée 
Evergete I. Question of identity of Ptolemy ‘Tryphon’, 
whether Evergetes I or II, in stele inscription of Cairo 
Museum. Fresh examination of inscription, leading to 
corrections and additions to text, reveals reference to 
sacred bull, which establishes date, and identity of 
Ptolemy as Evergetes IL; significance of ‘Tryphon’ still 
unknown, 

RPh 17 (1943) 157-61 


MAas, P. STE@ANQ Title of a Priestess. The In- 
scription from the Eleusinion at Athens published by Prit- 
chett in Hesperia 9 (1940) 97-101 contains the word 
orebave, which editors have taken as dual of oredpavos 
or as genitive singular of Srégayos. Maas, comparing 
Koop and tparelor, titles of Athena priestesses, thinks 


(Taylor) 


it iS grepave. 
Hesperia 15 (1946) 
RAUBITSCHEK, ANTONY E. Athens and Halikyai. Of 
the eight lines of the fragmentary inscription IG 1’.20, 
the first and second are actually the concluding lines of 
IG 1°.19, a document recording the alliance of Athens, 


(Durham) 
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Egesta, and Halikyai in 458/7 B.c. The remaining six 
lines consist of an Attic decree reaffirming this alliance at 
a much later date. The letter forms suggest a date be- 
tween 435 and 425 B.c., and Raubitschek assigns it to 
427/6, when Laches was important as a communication 
center between Egesta and the western portions of Sicily. 
TAPA 75 (1944) 10-4 (Bourne) 


RAvBITSCHEK, ANTONY E. The Priestess of Pandrosos. 
An unpublished fragment in the Epigraphical Museum of 
Athens completes IG 2%.3481, and gives us the name of a 
priestess of Pandrosos of ca. 150 B.c. Ill. 


AJA 49 (1945 ) 434-5 (Walton) 


RAUBITSCHEK, ANTONY E. Two Notes on Athenian 
Epigrams. Comment and criticism on F. Jacoby’s article 
(Some Athenian Epigrams from the Persian Wars, Hes- 
peria 14 (1945) 157-211), discussing the fragmentarily 
preserved epigrams published as IG 1*.609. 


Hesperia 14 (1945) 367-8 (Durham) 


Rosert, Louis. THellenica. Continuation of studies of 
RPh 13 (1939) 97-217. Elucidations, suggestions, cor- 
rections on individual inscriptions and groups; new light 
thrown on some old problems by newly discovered ma- 
terial; large group of ‘pierres errantes,’ for which analy- 
sis of names, sentiments, formulae, forms or vocabulary 
characteristic of given locality, is brought to bear on 
problem of provenance: e.g., a stele which should be 
assigned not to Attica but to Thera because of verb 
adnpunte i observations on Christian epitaph of Phrygia, 
with a single word @)éze between two crosses, where 
‘familiar pagan formula, asking reader to contemplate the 
inevitable end, has been reduced to one word; instance of 
Christian borrowing of pagan motif for epitaphs. 
RPh 18 (1944) 5-56 (Taylor) 


Ropert, Lovis. Sur un Papyrus de Bruxelles. Frag- 
ment of financial record of second half of 2nd century A.D., 
origin unknown, published in Chronique d’Egypte 32 
(1941) 256-9. Perplexing phrase ixép to be 
interpreted in light of evils common to provincial adminis- 
tration, notably oppressive extortion by soldiers and police 
officials, with result of frequent appeals to emperor for 
relief ; record here of such payments by some group to a 
stationarius, military police officer of type notorious for 
such extortion. 


RPh 17 (1943) 111-9 (Taylor) 


RovussEL, P. Décret des Péliganes de Laodicée-sur-mer. 
Inscription of 175 B.c. dealing with Egyptian cults; also 
evidence on administration of city and of other Seleucid 
foundations. 


Syria 23 (1942-3) 21-32 (Downey) 


Rousset, P. and F. pe VisscHer. Les Inscriptions du 
Temple de Dmeir. Three unpublished Greek texts in 


temple of Zeus Hypsistos: (1 and 2) dated A.p. 216, ex- 
tract of official transcription of hearing before Caracalla 
at Antioch on dispute concerning priesthood of temple; 


(3) ca, 221-250, fragmentary record of hearing concern- 
ing xoana of temple. 
Syria 23 (1942-3) 173-200 (Downey) 
ScHuMAN, VERNE B. Two Greek Ostraca. Number 1, 
part of a land survey list, is dated on the basis of the 
writing to the middle of the second half of the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D. It is of importance for its lexicographical data, 
Number 2 dates from A.D. 179 or 211, and is a receipt for 
the payment of the beer-tax at Tebtunis. 
TAPA 75 (1944) 68-70 
Seyric, H. Antiquités syriennes, 35: Les Inscriptions 
de Bostra. Two unpublished Latin texts; one confirms 
the statement of Malalas (p. 299 Bonn), formerly 
doubted, that Zenobia seized the province of Arabia. 
Syria 22 (1941) 44-8 (Downey) 
Sreyric, H. <Antiquités syriennes, 87: Postes romaines 
sur la Route de Médine. Inscriptions attesting Roman 
settlements on caravan route from Hegra to Damascus. 
Map. 
Syria 22 (1941) 218-23 
SeyriG, H. Antiquités syriennes, 38: Inscriptions grec- 
ques de Vagora de Palmyre. 27 unpublished texts deal- 
ing with native troops, Roman officers, magistrates, fune- 
tionaries, history, and commerce of Palmyra. 
Syria 22 (1941) 223-70 


HISTORY. 


(Bourne) 


(Downey) 


(Downey) 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


BICKERMAN, Exias J. An Oath of Hannibal. The 
oath of Hannibal quoted by Polybius (7.9), in which an 
alliance with Philip V of Macedon is confirmed, is an 
official translation from the Punic. This is confirmed by 
the use of formulae and locutions which do not occur in 
legal Greek generally; by the use of Semitic syntax in the 
use of the article, frequent relative clauses, the super- 
fluous demonstrative, and word-order. Sometimes normal 
Phoenician word-order has been slavishly followed, mak- 
ing the Greek version almost unintelligible. This arose 
from a requirement on the part of the ancients for literal- 
ness of rendering in legal texts, just as reverence for the 
word of God impelled a similar awkwardness in the Sep- 
tuagint. 

TAPA 75 (1944) 87-102 

CoLLaRT, Réjouissances, Divertissements et Ar- 
tistes de Province dans l’Egypte Romaine. Evidence 
from papyri of social life and entertainments throughout 
Egypt. Numerous invitations to functions and festivals 
of various types: official, religious, private; club and 
family functions, dinners in temples, private homes or 
hired halls. Clubs of different social strata. Profes- 
sional entertainers engaged by individuals, magistrates, 
clubs: letter-contracts as to payment in money or kind, 
arrangements for transportation, baggage, costumes, ete. 
Homerie artists, actors, musicians, dancers; many frag- 
ments of mimes and details about production; 3 examples 
of songs for flute accompaniment; evidence of flourishing 
schools of flute-playing and dancing. 
RPh 18 (1944) 134-52 


(Bourne) 


(Taylor) 
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